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INTRODUCTIOX 


THE  value  of  languages  in  the 
culture  of  any  well  educated 
individual  has  long  been  recognized. 
This  realization  suffered  a  partial 
eclipse  during  the  period  when  the 
emphasis  in  education  was  on  things 
of  immediate  practical  value.  In 
recent  years,  however,  it  has  been 
re-articulated  with  added  strength 
and  conviction.  Throughout  the 
world  today,  the  study  of  modern 
languages  is  seen  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  scientific  as  well  as  a 
liberal  education. 

The  value  of  foreign  languages  is 
both  cultural  and  practical.  Not 
only  do  they  open  up  new  worlds  of 
understanding  and  permit  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  culture  of  other 
segments  of  the  earth's  people,  but 
they   also   open   the   door   to   the 


scientific  knowledge  of  other  na- 
tions; they  increase  opportunities 
for  employment;  they  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  traveller.  Knowledge 
of  a  second  language  is  becoming 
increasingly  important.  As  our 
world  grows  smaller  almost  daily, 
the  need  for  understanding  grows 
greater.  One  of  the  greatest  barriers 
to  understanding  among  people>  is 
ignorance  of  one  another's  lan- 
guage. Conversely,  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  understanding  is 
the  ability  to  speak  and  understand 
the  languages  of  others. 

The  language  to  be  chosen  as 
next  in  importance  to  one's  own  Is 
a  matter  that  must  be  settled  in- 
dividually by  nations,  localities  and 
particular  interests.  In  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  ob- 
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vious  that  Spanish  would  be  the 
language  of  greatest  value.  For 
scientists,  the  tremendous  technical 
advances  made  in  recent  years  by 
the  Soviet  Union  have  increased 
considerably  the  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Russian.  To  most  English- 
speaking  Canadians,  the  language 
of  primary  interest  should  obviously 
be  French.  Fully  one  fifth  of  our 
population  is  French.  Our  strength 
as  a  nation  depends,  in  part,  on  that 
unity  winch  can  come  only  from 
sympathy  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English 
through  a  common  knowledge  of 
both  languages. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country,  bi- 
lingnalism  has  a  definite  economic 
advantage.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  Montreal,  in  Ottawa,  in  large 
areas  of  Eastern  and  Northern  On- 
tario and  in  the  Winnipeg  area.  All 
too  often,  a  bilingual  Canadian  is 
one  of  French  origin  who  speaks 
English  Our  educational  system 
has  too  long  denied  the  advantages 
of  bilingualism  to  our  English- 
speaking  children.  Knowledge  of 
French,  however,  will  be  of  value 
bo  our  citizens  in  a  far  wider  field 
tli.m  tlm  confines  of  Canada.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  where 
English  is  not  spoken,  French  opens 
the  door. 

The  importance  of  French  as  a 

second   language  has  been  recog- 

1   in   Canada  f<»r  many  years. 

French  h  is  been  the  modern  lan- 

•  most  commonly  taught  in  our 

m1.ua    schools.    The   vast   ma- 


jority of  educated  Canadians  have 
studied  French  for  five  years  or 
more.  Why,  then,  are  there  so  few 
bilingual  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians? Obviously  something  has 
been  wrong  with  our  methods  of 
teaching  this  language.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  French,  com- 
bined with  the  feeling  of  futility  on 
the  part  of  so  many  who  have  stud- 
ied it  in  secondary  school  and  even 
university  without  developing  any 
facility  in  its  use,  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  particularly  in  a 
new  approach.  In  the  attempt  to 
find  this  new  approach,  interest  has 
centred  in  French  in  the  elementary 
school  —  the  topic  of  this  paper. 

ARGUMENTS  PRO  AND  CON 

Canadians,  as  a  people,  tend  to 
be  conservative  by  nature.  They 
look  sceptically  on  anything  that  is 
new  or  different.  The  teaching  of 
French  in  elementary  schools  has 
met  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm 
and  opposition.  Since  we  have  al- 
ready examined  some  reasons  for 
our  present  enthusiasm,  we  should 
also  examine  the  opposite  view- 
point; and  since  the  readers  of  this 
paper  must  already  have  concluded 
that  the  writer  favours  the  teaching 
of  French,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  answer 
the  opposition. 

There  are  those  who  point  to  the 
fact  that  French  is  never  spoken  in 
their  community.  Children,  in 
learning    the    language,    have    no 
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opportunity  to  use  it,  and  without 
practice,  its  value  becomes  purely 
academic.  It  is,  therefore,  a  waste 
of  time  which  should  be  spent  on 
subjects  of  more  practical  value. 
The  answer  to  this  is  fairly  obvious. 
If  their  reason  for  not  teaching 
French  is  valid,  then  we  must  also 
abandon  the  study  of  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  perhaps  even 
history.  What  chance  do  most  of  us 
have  of  putting  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  these  studies?  Their 
practical  value  is  limited  to  a  small 
number  of  people.  The  mental 
challenge  that  they  offer  to  the 
growing  mind  is,  however,  of  in- 
calculable value.  The  study  of 
French  offers  this  mental  challenge. 
For  the  average  Canadian,  more- 
over, it  has  greater  practical  and 
cultural  value  than  most  of  the 
other  subjects  mentioned  above. 

French  in  the  elementary  school, 
particularly  oral  French,  meets  also 
with  more  precise  objections.  Some 
point  out  that  the  French  taught  at 
the  secondary  level  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  Grade  XIII  examina- 
tions is  so  different  from  that  taught 
in  elementary  schools  that  the  latter 
has  little  or  no  value.  In  addition, 
where  French  is  taught  haphazardly 
by  some  communities  and  not  by 
others  and  where  each  community 
develops  its  own  course,  the  pupils 
who  enter  a  secondary  school  from 
several  different  elementary  school 
systems  have  such  a  varied  back- 
ground of  the  language  that  it  is 


impractical  to  try  to  carry  on  from 
where  they  are.  Secondary-school 
teachers,  therefore,  tend  to  abandon 
all  that  has  gone  before  and  start 
afresh  in  their  own  way.  This  is  not 
true  in  all  cases.  Some  secondary 
school  systems  and  some  individual 
teachers  make  an  honest  effort  to 
use  the  background  that  has  already 
been  taught  and  to  build  upon  it. 
But  too  many  fall  prey  to  that  com- 
mon habit  of  teachers  at  all  grade 
levels  of  bemoaning  and  belittling 
the  work  done  in  previous  grades, 
thereby  wasting  their  own  time  and 
the  time  of  their  pupils  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  whole  system.  All  that 
is  needed  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
is  that  degree  of  open  minded  co- 
operation which  we  should  expect 
of  all  worthy  of  the  name  of 
teacher. 

There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  before  a  decision  is  made  to 
include  French  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum,  we  must  decide 
where  some  cut  can  be  made  in  the 
other  subjects  taught.  This  is  quite 
true  as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  It 
is  not  necessarily  hue  in  the  matter 
of  content.  Few,  if  any,  in  the  edu- 
cational field  have  ever  found  a 
teacher  or  a  pupil  working  at  full 
capacity  all  of  the  time.  The  inclu- 
sion of  French  will  simply  be  a  step 
closer  to  that  goal.  Writers  and 
speakers  on  education  often  allude 
to  the  soft  education  of  today. 
While  not  admitting  the  truth  of 
this  to  the  extent  they  suggest,  it  is 
obvious  that  most  children  are  cap- 
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able  of  assimilating  more  than  we 
ask  of  them  at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  close 
the  door  on  the  subject  with  the 
comment  that  we  cannot  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  quali- 
fied to  teach  French  without  rob- 
bing the  schools  of  French  Canada. 
They  insist  that  no  one  must  teach 
French  to  our  English  children  un- 
less his  or  her  accent  is  perfect. 
How  ridiculous!  Do  we  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  hire  a  highly  qualified 
teacher  who  speaks  with  the  rich 
accents  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  or 
with  the  soft  drawl  of  the  Southern- 
er? Do  Ontarians  fail  to  hire  the 
bluenoses  of  Nova  Scotia  simply 
because  their  accent  is  different 
from  that  of  the  teachers  of  our  own 
province?  To  have  a  perfect  accent 
would  be  ideal,  did  anyone  know 
what  such  an  accent  was.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  teachers  have  had 
some  formal  training  in  French  — 
sufficient  that  under  the  guidance 
of  a  capable  supervisor,  they  can 
readily  carry  out  an  adequate  pro- 
gramme at  the  elementary  level. 

This  has  been  a  lengthy  preamble 
to  the  subject  of  French  in  the 
Ottawa  public  schools.  The  only 
excuse  offered  is  that  with  a  topic 
as  highly  controversial  and  import- 
ant ;ls  this  one,  an  understanding  of 
the  background  and  present  status 
of  the  question  is  essential. 

OTTAWA    EXPERTM1  N  l 

The  City  of  Ottawa  Public  School 


Board  has  sponsored  the  teaching  of 
French  to  elementary-school  pupils 
for  a  longer  continuous  period  than 
any  other  public  school  board  in 
Ontario.  A  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  1930  requesting  permission  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  French  in  the 
course  of  studies  for  Ottawa  public 
schools  because  of  "the  high  cul- 
tural and  disciplinary  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  French  language  and 
literature"  .  .  .  ,  "because  Ottawa  is 
a  bilingual  city"  .  .  .  and  "because 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  boys 
and  girls  learn  French  more  easily 
at  an  early  age  than  at  a  later 
period  when  they  have  entered 
secondary  schools".  Permission  was 
granted.  Thus  in  1930,  two  teachers 
were  hired,  and  French  was  intro- 
duced into  the  elementary  schools 
of  Ottawa  at  the  Grade  VII  level. 
In  1931,  the  study  was  enlarged  to 
include  Grade  VIII.  In  1938,  Grade 
VI  was  added  and  in  1940,  Grade 
V.  French  remained  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  these  grades  until  the 
next  major  change  took  place  in 
1957. 

During  this  early  period,  all 
French  in  the  Ottawa  public 
schools  was  taught  by  specialists 
who  visited  the  classrooms  con- 
cerned for  four  twenty-minute 
periods  per  week.  French  instruc- 
tion was  confined  to  this  brief 
period  and  to  the  work  of  these 
teachers.  Over  the  years  the  French 
staff   increased   from   the   original 
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two  to  a  total  of  nineteen  teachers. 
The  course  to  be  covered  grew  and 
changed  with  the  years.  Basically, 
it  was  a  course  in  conversational 
French  with  very  little  written  work 
or  fonnal  grammar.  Certain  books 
were  used  as  raiders  and  as  texts. 
French  notebooks  were  kept  in  the 
senior  grades.  Experiments  were 
conducted  \Wth  the  use  of  tape 
recorders,  films  and  filmstrips  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  What 
was  taught  was  of  a  very  definite.1 
value  to  those  who  wanted  it  to  be 
so.  ( Is  this  not  true  of  all  subjects?) 
Its  value  was,  however,  limited  by 
the  fact  that  French  was  a  subject 
set  aside  and  taught  only  by  a 
special  teacher  with  insufficient 
time  to  do  justice  to  the  job,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  type  of  French 
taught  was  very  different  from  that 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools, 
with  little  attempt  to  correlate  the 
work  of  the  two. 

Within  the  pasjt  decade  there  has 
been  a  rapidly  increasing  interest 
in  languages.  Two  of  the  major 
contributors  to  this  interest  have 
been  Dr.  Robert  Gauthier  with  his 
Tan-Gau  method  and  Dr.  Wilder 
Penfield  with  his  studies  of  the  de- 
veloping brain  of  the  young  child 
and  the  importance  of  an  early  start 
in  learning  languages. 

The  Ottawa  public  schools  have 
made  every  effort  to  keep  abreast  of 
these  developments.  They  were 
among  the  first  anywhere  to  experi- 
ment with  the  Tan-Gau  method. 
All  new  methods   have   much   to 


commend  them,  especially  in  the 
renewed  interest  and  enthusiasm 
tibey  engender  and  in  the  desire 
they  spur  us  to  for  still  further  re- 
search. For  providing  this  interest 
and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  for  giving 
us  valuable  teaching  methods,  we 
must  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Gauthier. 

The  very  stature  of  Dr.  Penfield 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  neu- 
rologists and  a  great,  public-minded 
citizen  with  a  true  interest  in  edu- 
cation, demanded  that  his  views  be 
given  the  greatest  consideration. 

On  the  wave  of  interest  engen- 
dered by  these  men  and  countless 
others  (school  board  members, 
home  and  school  associations,  etc. ) , 
the  Ottawa  public  schools  em- 
barked on  a  major  change  in  their 
French  programme.  In  September 
1958,  Miss  Florence  Bradford,  M.A., 
a  teacher  on  our  staff  since  1941, 
was  appointed  as  Supervisor  of 
French  to  guide  the  new  pro- 
gramme. Two  major  changes  were 
introduced.  French  was  begun  in 
Grade  II,  and  the  teaching  in  all 
junior  grades  was  taken  over  by  the 
grade  teacher  under  the  guidance 
of  the  French  Supervisor  and  other 
French  specialists.  The  Grade  II 
level  was  chosen  because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  earlier  a  start  is  made 
in  teaching  a  second  language  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  each  child 
have  a  firm  foundation  in  his  own 
language — a  foundation  established 
in  the  home  and  in  his  work  in 
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Kindergarten  and  Grade  I.  The  use 
of  the  classroom  teacher  was  de- 
termined by  the  realization  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  bilingual  teachers 
to  put  the  programme  into  effect, 
that  some  compromise  must  be 
made  with  the  ideal  and  that  this 
compromise,  for  reasons  given 
earlier,  would  in  no  way  seriously 
jeopardize  the  programme. 

Tli  is  major  change  in  our  pro- 
gramme was  embarked  upon  only 
after  careful  consideration  of  all  its 
aspects  and  considerable  work  in 
preparing  the  required  course.  In 
order  to  guide  the  new  course,  a 
pilot  course  was  established  in  1957 
in  two  Ottawa  schools,  where  the 
new  programme  could  be  tested, 
the  quantity  of  its  content  judged, 
and  the  quality  of  results  from 
teachers  untrained  for  the  task 
could  be  evaluated.  Thus  in  1957, 
the  Grade  II  course  was  tried  in 
five  classes  before  being  introduced 
throughout  the  city  in  1958.  Simi- 
larly in  1958,  the  Grade  III  classes 
of  these  same  schools  piloted  the 
course  adopted  by  all  Ottawa  pub- 
lic schools  in  1959.  The  Grade  IV 
course  is  now  receiving  its  advance 
testing.  Needless  to  say,  the  old 
course  for  Grades  V  to  VIII  will  be 
obsolete  for  those  pupils  now  ap- 
proaching this  level.  The  new 
courses  now  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion will  all  be  carefully  tested 
before  their  adoption.  In  proceed- 
ing slowly  and  carefully  in  this 
way,     we    must    obviously     wait 


several  years  before  die  full  results 
of  our  programme  can  be  judged. 

Since  teachers  were  being  asked 
to  undertake  the  teaching  of  a 
special  subject  without  any  special 
preparation,  it  was  apparent  that  a 
definite  course  must  be  provided 
and  that  specific  help  must  be 
given.  With  this  in  mind,  the  course 
was  prepared  in  weekly  units,  and 
the  classroom  teachers  were  re- 
quested to  meet  with  the  super- 
visor, at  first  monthly  and  later  bi- 
monthly, to  have  the  course  out- 
lined and  to  be  given  all  necessary 
help.  In  consultation  with  the 
Primary  Supervisor,  it  was  decided 
to  set  aside  four  fifteen-minute 
periods  per  week  for  the  specific 
instruction  of  the  class.  This  has 
now  been  increased  to  five  periods. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  have 
one  of  the  French  specialists  visit 
each  junior  class  one  period  per 
week  to  introduce  the  week's  work 
and  to  help  the  teacher  still  further. 
Thus,  with  a  specific  course  out- 
lined by  a  supervisor  and  with 
weekly  help  from  a  specialist — just 
as  a  special  music  teacher  might 
give  help — this  new  adventure  in 
language  was  launched. 

What  of  the  content  of  the  new 
programme?  The  Grade  II  course 
is  entirely  oral.  The  French  words 
are  never  written  so  there  is  no  con- 
fusion with  the  new  subject  of  Spell- 
ing being  introduced  at  this  level 
in  our  own  language.  The  total 
amount  of  new  work  introduced 
each  week  consists  of  four  to  ten 
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new  words  or  expressions.  All 
words  and  expressions  concern  the 
classroom,  the  child,  or  the  home — 
things  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
child — terms  that  can  be  used 
incidentally  by  teacher  and  class 
often  outside  the  regular  French 
period.  It  takes  no  longer  to  say 
"Bonjour  la  classe"  or  "Ouvrez  la 
porte"  or  "Donnez-moi  le  livre"  etc. 
than  to  say  the  English  equivalent. 
Much  practice  can  be  obtained 
without  any  loss  of  time  from  other 
subjects.  In  Grade  III,  the  content 
of  each  lesson  is  gradually  in- 
creased. Although  the  total  quantity 
of  new  work  introduced  in  any  one 
week  is  small,  the  cumulative  effect 
over  the  years  between  Grades  II 
and  VIII  will  be  tremendous.  For 
example,  pupils  who  have  covered 
only  the  Grade  II  and  III  courses 
will  have  a  vocabulary  of  approxi- 
mately 350  words  plus  literally 
dozens  of  common  expressions.  It 
is  hoped  that  before  leaving  public 
school  the  great  majority  of  Ottawa 
pupils  will  have  a  useable  French 
vocabulary  of  over  2500  words. 

The  details  of  the  teaching 
methods  used  and  the  courses 
proposed  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  use 
is  made  of  an  excellent  series  of 
large  pictures  which  originate  in 
France  and  help  to  give  a  truly 
French  atmosphere  to  the  lessons. 
A  series  of  simple  story  books  for 
the  children  will  be  introduced  into 
the  programme,  and  tape  recorders, 
filmstrips,  etc.  will  be  used  moder- 


ately.  Changes  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  programme  as 
necessity  dictates. 

RECAPITULATION 

No  innovation  in  our  society  can 
be  successful  unless  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  participants.  In 
this  case,  the  teachers,  the  children 
and  their  parents  are  those  most 
concerned.  Needless  to  say  the 
children  approve  wholeheartedly. 
French  to  them  is  a  new  and  a 
different  accomplishment.  At  this 
tender  age,  they  have  no  inhibitions 
and  have  entered  into  the  new  pro- 
ject with  boundless  enthusiasm. 
This  interest  and  enthusiasm  is 
shared  by  their  parents.  As  for  the 
teachers,  it  is  a  new  and  challenging 
experience  for  most  of  them,  a  bur- 
den for  almost  no  one.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  was  some  con- 
cern about  their  possible  reaction 
when  the  programme  was  intro- 
duced— a  concern  that  was  com- 
pletely unwarranted,  for  they  have 
taken  over  this  added  duty  with  an 
enthusiasm  second  only  to  that  of 
the  children.  They  have  measured 
up  to  the  highest  expectations  of 
what  a  teacher  should  be.  Those 
who  worked  for  the  introduction  of 
this  new  experiment  in  Ottawa  are 
most  gratified. 

The  experiment  is  based  on  a 
background  of  almost  thirty  years' 
experience.  It  is  a  programme  that 
is  being  carefully  tested  by  a 
thorough  pilot  course  based  on  the 
best  information  available  today.  It 
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is  an  innovation  that  is  growing 
slowly  year  by  year,  with  the 
teachers  growing  with  it.  It  is 
directed  by  an  enthusiastic  super- 
visor with  an  excellent  background 
as  a  teacher  and  linguist.  Flaws 
can  be  found  in  any  programme. 
We  are  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
are  flaws  in  ours.  To  those  who  look 
for  them,  they  can  be  magnified 
out  of  all  proportion.  Those  who 
search  for  the  good  that  this  new 
course  can  do  will  find  that  it  out- 
weighs by  a  very  considerable  mar- 
gin all  the  flaws  that  can  be  found. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  well  in- 
vestigate how  the  Ottawa  experi- 
ment answers  the  criticism  outlined 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  To 
those  who  say  that  the  teaching  of 
a  second  language  is  impractical  in 
communities  where  only  one  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  we  must  reply  that 
it  is  then  equally  impractical  in 
secondary  schools.  Since  few  if  any 
would  suggest  the  exclusion  of  lan- 
guages at  that  level,  the  common 
sense  of  introducing  a  language 
earlier  to  increase  its  practicality 
seems  obvious.  To  those  who  say 
that  secondary-school  French  must 
be  taught  to  prepare  students  for 
Grade  XIII  examinations,  that  this 
teaching  requires  an  entirely  differ- 
ent approach  and  that  there  is  no 


time  for  oral  French,  our  answer  i 
that  by  starting  the  oral  course  ii 
Grade  II,  we  expect  to  have  tim 
for  additional  formal  French  gram 
mar  before  the  pupils  leave  Gradi 
VIII,  and  that  this  will  then  leavi 
secondary-school  teachers  with  timi 
to  devote  to  oral  French,  with  i 
resultant  close  correlation  in  th< 
work  of  both  schools.  To  those  wh< 
feel  that  the  introduction  of  Frencl 
will  lead  to  cuts  in  the  quantity  anc 
quality  of  the  work  done  in  othe: 
subjects,  we  readily  admit  the  sligh 
cut  in  quantity,  but  in  the  opinior 
of  teachers,  primary  supervisors 
and  inspectors,  we  have  not  ye 
detected  the  cuts  in  quality.  T( 
those  who  say  that  a  teacher  mus 
be  perfectly  bilingual  with  a  gooc 
French  accent,  we  admit  this  i« 
ideal,  but  how  can  we  ever  progres; 
if  we  wait  only  for  the  ideal? 

French  in  the  elementary  school 
if  it  is  to  be  successful,  has  mam 
pitfalls  to  overcome.  We  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  will  no< 
meet  the  challenge  for  fear  of  stub 
bing  a  toe  in  one  of  the  pits.  Tc 
those  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  pit 
falls,  who  may  even  stumble  occa 
sionally  but,  with  their  eyes  on  i 
further  goal,  can  pick  themselve 
up  and  go  forward,  we  say  "Bonne 
chance". 
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